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privilege passed, in fact, into the hands of the in-
tendant. From 1665 when he first took his seat on the
Council, the intendant was its real master; he not only
acted as its president but in the end exercised person-
ally the majority of the functions assigned to it. In
actual practice the governor retained the military
leadership, the conduct of external affairs, and the
right of veto in certain cases. His position as repre-
sentative of the King assured him always the first
rank, but the civil government was no longer in his
hands. The Sovereign Council, whose members finally
numbered twelve, soon retained only the right of
remonstrance, though it never completely renounced,
under the name of Superior Council, its role as a court
of appeal. The real master, the civil governor of New
France, who was later authorized to participate in
councils of war, and whose powers were rapidly in-
creased by successive royal decrees, was the intendant.
He had deputies at Quebec, Three Rivers, and Mont-
real, as, too, had the Council, who held preliminary
hearings in the law courts. Head of the administration
of justice and of the police, with exclusive jurisdiction
over many matters, the intendant could try in his
courts all civil and criminal cases, arbitrate disputes
between seigniors and censitaires, enact decrees, issue
paper money, undertake and supervise public works,
regulate internal commerce, and name all officials.

Taking into consideration the distance which sepa-
rated Versailles from Quebec, and the area of New
France which was four or five times greater than the
area of the Kingdom, the colony was thus submitted,
like the homeland, to the policy of centralization de-
manded by the absolute rule of Louis XIV, "captain